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LET'S GET BETTER ACQUAINTED! 


Z (A communication to the membership 
- of the Tennessee Folklore Society) 


Dear Member: , 


We officers of your Society and your other fellow members want 
to know more of your interests, doings and/or ideas for. the 
good of our organization. 


Folklore, we recognize, is a comprehensive matter. It is as 
broad as the basic culture we have inherited. It is as sound 
and worthwhile as the folk whom it mirrors. 


Many of us are enthusiastic about particular phases of this 
comprehensive subject and have directed our study toward 
those phases. Perhaps that is natural. We could not do so 
well if each of us spread out all over the field. 


But all of us are novertholess deeply intercsted also in the | 
other fellow's angle. We recognize that it takes the work of 
all to fill out the folklore picture. And we know that it 

takes a folklore society, your Tennessee Society in this case, 
to give wholeness and clarity to that picturcy, to intcgrate 

the work and interests of all of us. Indozd, without this 
integrativc function the Society would have little roason for 


The letter to mombers,. laid loose within the pages of this 
issuc of the Bulletin, is intended as a step in the moro 
effective teamwork of the mombership in Tenncssoe folklore. 


Your filling-out of the blanks 4nd mailing the sheet to the 


Secretary of the Society will 6 your organization more 
helpful to you and to many othofs. 


Wwe plan to summarize the, results of this “membership activitics - 


poll" and to publish some of the findings in a future issue of 
the Bulletin. So please do not neglect to send in your contri- 
bution promptly. 


(Signed) The Officers of the Society 


by Edwin C. Kirkland, Secretary and 
Editor of the Bulletin 


| 
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ECHOES FROM THE CHEROKEE EXODUS 


Historically an attempt was made in 1838 to remove the 
Cherrkee Indians to the territory west of the Mississippi 
River. This story is told incidentally as a part of Donald 
Davidson's "The Tennessee (The Cld River: Frontier to Seces- 
sion)", The River of America Series, menticned among the 
reviews in this issus of the Bulletin, The. main stronghold 
of the Cherokee Nation at this time was the Valley of East 
Tennessee alons the Little Tennessse and.the Hiawassee 
Rivers, The four stories making sore re*erence to this 
exodus are cantributec by students sf Teanessee Wesleyan 
Coilere and are used as iliustrations cf the sort of lore s 
wnich is still to be foune within tie Valley. 


-The Editor 
LITTLE BEAVER'S ESCAPE * 


This is an Indian legend told to me by a former class- 
mate which had been orally handed down among the family. 

On the Little Tennessee River it was the night of the 
full harvest moon, and the Indians were having their feast 


of the corn harvest. All the brave warriors wore the full 


ceremonial robes and vivid war paint, but not as a prelude 

of war but a part of the ceremony. Flames of the huge bon- 

fire leaped as to the sky and the warriors circled the fire 

in the steps of the harvest dance, The Indian squaws, with 

a little beaded-eyed papoose on their backs, ground the new 

corn into meal for the cake with which they celebrated the 

feast. | 
Suddenly, the braves stopped their dance and listened 

warily. Some one was approaching. As they watched the A 


entrance gate, four men appeared and held their hands up in 


Louise Huffstetiler 
Maryville, Tennessee 
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a signal of poaces 

"It is white friends from the village", said Chief 
Chuleo to the warriors, "Welcome to the feast of harvest 
corn", he called to the stranvers of peace, 

The days of fighting between the write men and Indians 
was a thing of the past and for years tisy had lived in 
adjoining villages, peacefully, 

The four men came up to the band of Indians. "Perhaps 
you wonder what brings us here st this time of night and at 
such a special occasion", said John Davis, the leader ef the 
group. As the Indians remained silent, he went on, "We havo 
received word from Washington that the President is apprep- 
jriating special tracts of land for the Indians so that all 
will be together. This tribe will be sent to Oklahoma," 

He tried to explain to the Indians just what the plan 
was but they listened silently, hardly seeming to grasp the 
situation. | 

Finally, Chief Chuleo spoke, "We Indians net want to 
— 

Mr. Davis explained to the Indians that if they didn't 
ge peacefully that they would have to send soldiers to force 
them tO £0. 

Then the white men departed and the feast went on, but 
not with the joyousness with whichcit Shad-started. 

The Indians could neither speak nor think af anything 
but the strange plan to send them away from the home they 


leved so well, 


4 
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Little Boaver, a Cherokee Indian youth of twonty years, 
had lived among these hills all his life, Here was his home 
and he loved every hill, valley, and strcoam with an undying 
love. But now Little Beaver was going to be driven away 
from tho beloved home » The white mon had pushed across the 
mountains and were settling the country rapidly. The Indians 
had to give up thoir heritage, Tho Great White Father in 
Washington was going-to send soldicrs to drive the Indians 
out of East Tennessee and take them to the poor barren pleéir. 
of Oklahoma whore a roservation had been founded for the 
Cherokee Indians of tho South, 

| Littlo Beavor's fathor, Chulco, was a very outstanding 
Cherokee Chicf, The youth had beon born and raised in the 3 
Indian Village that nostlced among the hills on the banks “ 


tho Little Tonnossce River. As a youth ho had roamed tho 


hills in scarch of game and had learned to love ovory land-~ 
mark» “Now he had to go to the rescrvgtion away with the 

setting sun, That was tho Great White Father's command, It 
must be obcyed, Little Beavor's father had told his poople 


that thc soldicrs would soon come to take thom away to tho 


‘posorvation. This was difficult for tho youth to roalizce 


All of his lifo had beon spent in peace, Ho know very litt2- 
about war savo what ho had hoard when the old braves talked 
about it around the campfircse Littlo Boavor couldn't | 
undorstand why his pcoplo didn't fight instonad of being 
herded away like buffalo. His fathcr had told the bravos 
thoy must go peacofully to tho land the Groat White Pathor 


had given them. Tho tribe had madc proparations and was now 
ready to loave as soon as tho soldicrs camo for thom, 

The soldicrs arrivod quictly in the camp carly ono morne 
ing. «3 Boaver saw them riding up the vallcy as ho was 
preparing t® lcave thc camp on a day's hunting trip up the 
river. The camp was soon broken and the tribe was oscortod 
down tho valley closcly guarded by the soldicrs who were on 
the alort, It was not unusual for a rebollious bravo to 
break thr ough thc lines on a dash for frocdom. 

The party soon rcachcd the vallcy ncar the mouth of tho 
Tellcquah Rivor wherc it joincd the Littlc Tconncssec, Hore 
soveral hundred othcr Indians were bcing guarded by the 
soldicrs. The Indians were boing fcrricd across the river 
in small boats by the soldicrs, | 

It was beautiful autumn morning. Little Boavor's 
heart ached for tho country he was lcaving. His gricf was 
SO groat that it sccmod as if his heart would burst, Sudden 
ly, tho gricf-strickcn youth made up his minds Ho would nos 
leave his home} There wes once thing that he could do, Litt: 
Boaver walked toward the outer circle of the guard, | 
: Some fifty yards from whoro the soldicrs stood guard 
over the Indians who wore awaiting thcir turn to be taken to 
the opposito shore of the rivcr, was a hugh flatesurfaccd 
This rock towcred cighty fect abovo tho 
lovel of the river, Suddcnly, the guard next to the river 
was knocked off his fect by the younr brave who sprang away 


toward the lcdgo of limestone. The guard lcaped to his feot, 
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took dclibcratc aim and pullcd the trigegcr of his riflo. 
Thorc came a dull snap as the flint misscd firc., Poising 
for a momcnt on the brink of the rock, Littlc Beaver shot 
far out into the air in a bcautiful dive. His form struck 
the watcr with a splashe Sovcral soldicrs ran forward to 
shoot at thc Indian as soon as he appcarcd on the surfacc 
of the watcr. 

But Little Bcavcr was never acain. Caveht in tke 
trcachcrous undcrtow of the currcnt, he wes carricd to the 
botton of the Little Tennessce and drownca, In Autumn, 
the moon is full, Littlc spirit can bec to.this 


day, wandcring ovcr his bclovced hills and-vallcys. 


LOST SON FATHERS EAST TENNESSE) FAMILY + 


The date of this incidcnt must have been approximate}; 
ono hundrcd ycars The sctting was a rcemotc, unscttic: 
scetion in the mountainous backwoods of East Tcnncssco, Tr. 
Chcrokec Indians were being driven out from thcir homes by 
the whitc mcne | 

Fearful for théir lives and in their hastc, one of the 
gnalicr children was cithcr lost or wandcrcd away at night 
while the oldcr people were cathcred about the cnmpfirc,. 

| (The child wandered, in all probability, through the 
forcst for somc times Evcn thoveh hc was of tender ycars, 
he was an Indian and of a strong constitution, and was not, 


thercforc, casily conqucrcd by the forccs of natur<. 


~ ULdcan Humphroy 
Clinton, Tcnnesscc 
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The Indian boy was fovnd in the forcst by a white ane 
The man tricd to locate the tribe to whor: the a belonred, 
but failed, The child was so young that he could not tell 
his name, probably could not speak English, so the white man  =- 
| took the responsibility of raising the boy to manhood, He 
gave him the name of hiw own children and the boy became one 
Of the family. ~ 
This story is quite true, I, mysclf, am verification o? 


it, for the Indian boy was ny proat-great-grandfather of 


whose heritage I an proud. 


INDIAN RETURNS FOR HASTILY-HIDDEN TREASURE + 


I shall here relate a stranco story told ‘to me by Viredii 
= Joralds about her groat-grandiother, The exact tine of the 
story is not known but it was during tke pcriod when the 
Indians were being driven from East Tonnessec. 

Once day Virginia's grcategrandmothcr was plowing a field 
near what is now the small town of Englcwood,. Plowing was 
not an unusual job for the women of that day in this section, 

As sho was workin;, a very tircd, thirsty Indian rode up, 
Ho asked for some water and then told her:that he wes being 
pursucd by sonic white mon, She gave him tho water. ‘Tho 
grateful Indian told her that since she was tHe only porson 


who had shown him kindness, he would reward her, Ho had no 


Graco Martin 
Athens, Tennesscc 


hope of Cscaping to recover the trcasure he had buricd near 
by. He told her whore sho could find it if ho wero killed, 
Then ho rodo awaye 

Soon the horscmen pursuing him rodo up. They asked if 
she jhad soon an Indian. Sho told thom that sho had not, They 
wont on, neverthcloss, found the Indian, and killcd hiris 


Many times the dcsedndants of this woman have prepared 


to scarch for tho trcasuro, Each time they have been 


from doing so by dcath, or grave illness in their family. 


THE LEGEND OF LIGHTNING * 


There was onec a poor little Indian lné whosc father, i: 
gercat chinf, had fallcn in battlc, and wi-osc rothcr had been 
carricd away by thc pnomy. 


When tho villago was burncd, the boy was lcft alono with 


neithcr food ner shclter, All day long the littlc lad wands: -< 


up and down ariong the :burned wigwans, finding here and there 
a kernol of corn to kocp him from starving; but when night 
came, ho was vory tircd and hungry and crcpt into the .woodl 
for sheltcr. 

| Alrcady the wolves had learned that the village was 
destroycd and the pcople fonc away, so here they camo in 
scarch of foods The little boy had hardly laid down bcfore 
he heard the hungry howls of the wolvcs ncer by. Ho sprang 


to his fcct and startcd to run; but the wolvcs wero cvcrywhcre 


Alberta Wilkins ~~ 


Etownh, Teonnesscc 
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around him and already he could sce thcir flaming cycse 

This lad was swift and coule run like a decr and he could 
climb likc a cat. So, before the wolv.s could overtake him 
he sprang toward a tall, straight pinc and was far up arong 
the troc's protccting branchcs. Soon he was fast aslecp, held 
sccurcly by thc slcndcr boughs of thc trcc, 

In the night a voice from out of the sky spoke to hin. 
It said, "I am sorry for you, my little lads; and I have con. 
to takc you away with mc into the uppcr nir." Thon the chii? 
fclt himsclf liftcd high above the forcst troos. Away out 
over the country thcy spec, highcr and higher, and toward 
the shining stars, 3 

Then the child was siven tw lve silver nrrows, snd the 
voicc said, "So, now, to the northcrn sky, where the crucl 
Manitos dwcoll. With thesc arrows shoot amore 
thor." So, thc lad took the arrows anc sct out into the 
northorn sky whcre the Manitos livcde 

Skillfully he bent the bow whilc he took most carcful 
Qaim, Onc, two, thrcc, four arrows he shot 'ccross the grea? 
snow-ficlds, Fivc, six, scvcn -= still he coule not hit the 
chicf. Eight, ninc, ten, «leven an® only onc arrow left; 
for like a flash of lightning the Manitos, sharp of cyc and 
quick, when thcy saw the arrows coming, sprang high into tho 
air above them, or sank bcncath the mystcrious skylinc which 
man, though he should travel day and night, could never reach. 

Tho last arrow tho child raiscd into the air and carce 
fully nincd at the heart of the chicf of the Manitos, but it 


@ 
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shattcrced against thc rocky mountainsidc, 

"And now," roarca a voicc, "you have wastcd 211 your 
arrows, your punishment; for the anger of the Manitos 
is upon you.e In all the timc to comc, you shall cvcr be like 
your arrows, flash and gleam, ane shoot neross the skics. 

The pcoplc of the carth shall fcar you, and you shall carry 
dcstruction whcrcvcr you go." 

Then came a crash of thundcr. The child was liftcd 
high among the clouds, The north wind howlcd, and huricd 
hin across tho sky, lcaving along his track, a stronak of 
blazing firce 

"Tt is thc lonc lightning", the Indians say when they 
sce the firc anong the clouds, "the bluc, unhappy lightnin; 
into which one0 a littlc lad was changed by the crucl Manivc - 
of the northcrn sky", 
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FOLKLORE OF THE BRANCH LINE RAILROAD 
By Robert L. Keele 


Mid way of the last century saw the becinning of the 
end of ox cart days in that section of riiddle Tennessee 
corimonly known as the "Barrens", 

The Tennessee Legislature of 1850 granted s charter 
to construct a railroad from McMinville in Warren County | 
to join the main line of the N.C. & St. LeR.R. at Tulla- 
homa in Coffee County. Five years later Lytle David 
Hickerson, its builder and first president, saw the first 
train ever to traverse this section of Tennessee pass over 
the thirty odc miles of the Lekinville and hanchester 
Railroad. 

This aibtion of pioneer railroad was a link in the 
longer chain that later beca:c the Sparta Branch Linc. 

It was another addition to the growing mileare of a new 
transportation system ina jet young country. This inland 
section was Mlroady in heed of a spoedicr Yiethod of 
moving the products of an cxpancing and developing lande 

The time had arrived when the ox cart, the wsgon and the 
movement on foot could not moet the donands of an anbitious 
people inpaticnt to demonstratc a higher degroc of progress. 


‘It took no small amount of courago to launch this new ~ 


ventudgeo. To build ovon a branch linc railroad in that day. 


was by\no means a srall undortaking. Hardy souls with 
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vision made possible the smooth runnine socicty of lator 

days. Of such was this Lytle David Hickcrson, He lived 

long cnourh to scc his faith justificd, And if ho could 

- push aside the veil today as ho slccps in his own soil 

‘beside the tracks of his railroad,lic could claim a dcecp 
satisfaction, His palatial hoc at Hickorson Station 
where he watched his dream come true is now occupicd by 
his granddaughter, Frances wi, Hickerson, and her brother 
Will. 

This branch line road continucd to frow and oxpand 
and have its part, a vory vital part, in tho growth of a 
section that could not have contributed its full part to 
a great country, without it. At the turn of the contury 
it was reaching its It became tho 
central thing in tho throush which its trains 
rane 

j This road was more than just a thing of iron, wood 
stcel, moro than just a means of transportation, it 
porsonalized thing. It not only furnished a link, 
to the great outside world but it was a throbbing cntity 
in thc community. 

As tho ycars came and wont this branch line railroad 
becaric not only cconomically attachcd to the community but 
socially as woll,. The railrocd station becanc the social 
contcr of the small town. To it went the old and young of 
every strata of socicty to watch the trains arrivo and 
depart, Those who wore privilcecd to journcy wore accome 


panicd by thcir fricnds to sec thom safcly away and on 
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their rcturn thoy were welcomed by a reception comittsce 
of fricnds anc family, or just plain acquaintenccs, 
The community life revolved around the train schedules. 


If schcdulcs bcecaiic disruptcd sc did ordcrly lifo in town. 


The corroct timc of those Cays was furnishcd not by radio 


but by the railroad, Tho trainman's watch was the cnvy 
of all, 

The small boy of this day is missing sonething with 
the passing of the importance of the branch line railroad. 
It is doubtful if the boy of today will cver have the 
ploasures furnished by playing along the tracks of our 
branch line railroad, in its empty cars alone its sidings, 
and around its dcopots, No ambitions will over stir stronr.r 
in youthful breasts than those created by the sound of 
panting branch line loconotivges and uniformed trainren, 

Tho . oe train noise and the far away sound of the 
whistle save rise to visions of placcs away. out thor. > 
times tho urge to answor that call could not be supprossed 
and many a staid citizen of this day will recall how ho suc:: 
cunbod to the tomptation to go placcs and sce things riding 
the rods or the blind bagrage,. His couraro may have failed 
and he may have walked the tics a dozen miles back through 
the night from the main line junction. 

No aristocracy cver cxisted like that of the favored 
who worked as trainzicn on our branch lino, Not a boy of 
the last docaccs of the ninctccnth or the first oncs of the 
twenticth ccenturics but that aspired this sclect froupe 


Then to those of us who lived across the tracks thore was 
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-135- 
there was tho clite of the laborine class, the scction 
mene They reecived the big wages of that day. They 
ordered their provisions wholcsalc--flour by the barral, 
beans by the hundred pound bags, whole siccs of neat, 
large bars of sugar end coffec. Truly the branch line of 
thoso glorious days gave the sriall town boy visions of 


grandcur 


The products that carc and went by those’ branch linc’ 


trains were cvcr fescinating. Endlcss cars of coal went 


from the mincs at the cné@ of our branch linc to wart) un» 
numbcrod homes and to turn eountlcbs factory whecls. 
Through the ycars of its cxistcnec the Sparta Branch Lino 
Railroad has carricd away Litceably rillions of cross tics. 
No place of gercatcr intercst has ever becn foune than the 
sriall town stock pcn from were loaded horscs and ‘eat: 
hags and shccpe And the poultry cars frou which the boys 
fished cgzs to scll to the local merchants for a fcw penni.. 
of spcencing rioncy, afrordcd grcat intcrcst. Thcsg with othr 
storics of this branch linc, have conc cown thr ough the yoars 
to imakc us nostalgic. Not a one of us but that cqn remember 
with a cistinct vividness the first train we saw./ We can 
that we were told we must not approach closc 

thc passing train bccausc, if we Gadid, we werc bound to be 
suekcd undcre We can remembcr cur first train riec and how 
we lookcd forward to it for months on cna, cven though the 
trip was only to thc next town. 


The branch linc tracks were the only highways of days 
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Eonc by and over this highway camc the wendcrors, ° thet 
romantic clan known as | 

Then also canc the Italian with his band organ and 
monkey, the Frenchman anu his dancing bcar, These forms 
of entertainnent and ethers canc inte our comunitics 
along the branch linc--«-cither on its trains or walking 

It was a big day on the branch line when the. gold 
trimicd spccial train of th: Prcesidcnt of the Railroad 
Herc was cleganec in its hirghkcst forz, | 

There were the cxeursion trains that lcft our branch 
line ani went.to th: capital city, or to some othcr city 
on the main linc. The farc was so greatly recuccd on these 
occasions that it was the rcench of almost all, Long lincs 
of cecachcs were fillcd with bo-s anc girls who might havo 
grown to manhood and woranhood without a visit to the out- 
sicdc world savc for this opportunity, 

In the carly days the misreation to Toxas was on, and 
fron this Sparta Branch went a host of pcoplc to that 
promiscd land... A latcr thcsc samc trains returnca many 
of the disillusioncd to their childhood hor<s, from which 
they never ecain acpartcd. Miss Franccs Hickerson in her 
writincs of the branch linc spcaking of these cmigrants said: 
Mthesc pcoplc just had to go to Texas, and then just had to 
come’ back home" 


There was anothcr migration that fuund jts way from 


the outside onto this branch linc as woll as othcr lincs 
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in the South. Tho people of the northcrn statcs, hearing 
.of cheap land in thc South anc anxious to cscape the rigors | 
of thcsc northcrn wintcrs, packed thcir live» 
stock anc. all, and thcerisclvcs occupying box ecnrs, roée into 
. this country to cstablish new honcs, They were an interesting 
lot. Many of them remaincd to beeore permanent residcnts 
4 along the branch linc, and uscful citizens, All of them caric 
with a |fccling of supcriority ovcr thc natives, Sa: 
of them awoke soon cnough to the crror of such a philosophy | 
with rcsources sufficicnt to rcturn ta their former 
horics,. Othcrs found out too latc, acccptcd thcir fate and 
scttlcd down, acting noon the theory that if you can't chanz2 
fom, join ‘om. | 
And sc the story of this branch linc for thrcec quarters 
OF a ccntury cf its egrcatcst activity could fo on, It is 
& story of romance and adventurc, of hope ane courarc, that 
probably can not be matehcd in any othr cra, Its glory hac 
gonc, likcly ncvcr to return, but it fillcd a place in 


the history of this scetion of a great country and filled J 


it well, 
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REVIEWS 


Donald Davidson, She cennessce: The Gld River Fronticr to > 


Fes 


ca by Sherrer Davidson), 
Rivera acrica Seric New York, Rninchar* 
and Company, Inc,, 1946. 


Hew the rcsourccs. the obstaslics and the romanec of a ercat 
river parallcl the lives of the people who dwell among tts: | 
is the story of The Tonnes as developed by 
Davidson in his first of two-Velunc scrics. Tho 
oripanion volume will appear in 1947 and will bring the stom 
a the Tcnnesscc down to the present war-time of 
tne viver wand its vailcv undcr T.V,;A. In the author own 
language "It begins with legend, It with sintistics”, 
A grcat people Oscup7ing Sstratceis arca ata eritisal. 
in the nation's cat Q Significant beoiring upon 
the forec and acwicn of orp: liline crema that it is. 
the orgin. culture and sqnditions of cf the Cheroltccss tas 
visit of Ocsoto and oth: r Sprnish «xpiorcrs to the nations fir 
missions of fur-treaing diplomats anc the sipporting inte rest. 
of rival Engiish. rench. “panish Claims at tre cxpcnac of 
In@ians the writtin atohabct of Scquavah; the myths, supcrstic 
“lone and customs; ti stuteiem of thc agringsg 
home river to ard travel: thc . 2 
of the rivcs to naviection at the Suck and st Mus sci Shoala sha 
of the mcnacc .to trovel of the towns; the ercaking of 
Cherokcs strcn¢th and the fall of Ft. Loudon +-«- thesc and many 
other factocs of incrcasing complcxity from thc warp and woof oF 
the story leading to the first advcnturcs of mcn like John Donc- 
lom itn an attcmpt to drcak through she dcfcnscs of the mountain. 
and the Shoals, and of othcrs to cstablish sucvwcssful, commcreia a 
navigation upon the Tenncsscc, This story of attcuipted navirati~ 
again int rwoven with the preparations for the 
removal of thc Incicns to tcrritory west of the Mississippi Rivor 
whos o cxodus continucs through most of the dcenade of the 
1850,s. The story of Dragging Cando and the last stand of the 
‘Indians about Chattanooga undcr his lcadcrship is as mastcrful 
as his great oratory wis appcaling, -But with the acfcat of the 
‘last outpost of thc Five Lowcr Towns in Orr's campaign which 4 
are rather sleuthfully carried out under the direction of Jares 
Robertson, the-last obstacle to the doorway to a full and free 
navizration of tho Tennesseo was opencd. But now the ~muttcrings 
of war were hoa ied, "Te real attack’ would be -strairht up the 


line of the Tennessoc River --=- the bugles of two great armies 
would begin to call", 
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R.E. Barclay, Ducktown, Chapel Hill, University of North 
| | Carolina Press, 1946, 35,00. 


The author, R.E. Barclay, statcs that it is difficult to 
scparate lerend and history fror. biography when they are so 
interwoven as in the story of Ducktown (Back in Rahts' Time), 
the subtitle of the book being taken fror: © popular cxpression 
of the people within the Great Coppcr Basin that whetcvor 
happened before the l2-yoar period of the closing of the mines 


beginning in 1878 happened "back in Rahts!' tinc", 


JoE, Raht, with the Union Consolidatcd i.ining Co-:pany formed 

. to bring the several smaller corporations into opcration as ti: 
larcor units, became acting a®ent for the Union Consolidated. 
proper, With cxclusive rights to hanclo all of the cormmisaré . 
for the corporations and because of his unusual forcsirht ana 
business ranarcrial ability, soon bcocarc not only one of the 
most important pcrsons in tho Copper Basin but was said to be 
at this time the richcst rian in Tonnecsscc, , 


The folklore intcrcst in the book will lic chicfly in the 
intcrcst created by the splondid rmanncr in which the author 
coordinatcs the factors which contributcd to the story of tho 
| developiicnt of the Basin. Bound torcothecr here are "history, | 
| legends, and storics of carly scottlcrs, spcculators, minors, | 
(mining companies, :icrchants, r:ail carricrs, roads, schools, 
and qhurches --- cach of which played a leading role at Duck.:. 
town ¥n the years precoding the presont cra", Tho mattor of 
: oc lands from the Indians aftcr the formation of ft: 
D ict, thc cosmopolitan population, the slow boginni::,, 
and boomtown growth, tho strugrlc for bcttcr roads and trans. 
portation to tho outsido, the railrond connections with Clove 
land, Etowah: and Mariotta, -Goorcgia, and the corresponding 
stimuli to adjacent communitics e-- thcse aro but a fow of th. 
morcs forring aspccts of develop..cnt of Ducktown, 


"Storn religious daccorun forbad the rollicking all-night shin: 
digs that worc so popular in rural communitics olsewhere.” The 
cra of carip mecting at FPightingtown Camp Ground, the dclivery 
of mails into the basin, the hack lincs, tho grist rills, tho 
tanncry, the carly acaderics such as Hiawcasscc, the biprrtisan 
support of Ducktown to the arm-ics curins thc War Bctwcon the 
Statcs, and the rathcr spentancous revival of t*c incustrics at 
Ducktown from the war until tho cays of litiration and insolv- 
cney in 1878 when the mincs wore claoscd, are nattcrs chucked 
with many points of intercsts to the folklorist, Tho cxtraction 
of the ballad has followcd the wako of those who oxtractcd orcs 
from the Great Coppcr Basin around Ducktown as may bo notcd in 
these lincs: 

They wicldcd thcir picks with ardor, 

They panned the strcarms up and down, 

And out of their vision and labor, 

Was riodcled the famed Ducktown, 
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Marion L. Starkey, The Cherokee Nation, “ew York, Alfred 
A. Knoff, 1946, 


Althouch Marion L. Starkey is not a Southernor, sne has rather 
masterfully handled the results of her researches on the In@ians 
of this southern arva in her volume: "Tho Che ‘rrokes Nation" Her 
treatment is not so much an er:phasis upon the Choerokces as A 
pepple as an analysis in conflictine historical forccs which 
uprooted these people from their environs at one of the most 
critical periocs in American Nistory---ti:c 1530's, However, 
it is pointed out that those whothad followed the strivings of 
the Cherokees in thcir efforts to arrive 2t sone kind of arrac 
ment with the Georrie authorities, with official Washinsz GON 
with Andrew Jackson whereby they might remain in tact as a 
Nation and not be forces into the frreat cxodus ovor tho Trai” 
of Tears under the Reiroval Act, and those who wore assicned |. 
to assist in that actual exodus to the West, were constraine? 
ather "from looking down on the Cherokees, ’ by the cond of the 
journey, to look up to then", They were stolid and stubborn -n 
their claius to justice and adr -Lrable their sorrows. fhe 
etoncisam of the Creat Tsalf and “is who voeluntsrily cane 
down out of the Snokics to surrender and he shot Ais exomplar, 


trusted involves at last a brokcn faith cf aisl 
failed te heal even in cxile. "The Cherotccs romoved from 
brecines atzosphere of their in and ein: 
curistanccs to which tncy were aot ¢ accustoricd, were a 
neoplo," 


The adevotion of the Cherokees to tneir leaders in they 
C 


Ths Fhocnix was tic throucth which the Cherorea 
Icaders reached the rasses of the4ir people and the medium 
throuch which the Great fisican Board of Missions carricd 

on their publicity prorram within the vicinity of’ the “iesion 
schools. The Ridsc, Scquoia, John Ross, Pathkiller, Jolly, 
_poudinot and Tsali are names of sicnificance on destiny's 
of time, 


Amcrican Squarcs, Charlcs Thomas, Editor, 58 South Ccrard Strect 
Woodbury, New Jorscy, is the adercss of the oxchanre bulletin 

just reccived which deals primarily with the folk danccs, with 
thie preperation of instructions and handbocks for tcachors and 


dircetors, and in cls ‘ssifyine, entaloging;, and cistributing boeks 


in this ficld, This issuc ilf-o, carrics a biblioeraphy 
of both books end rccordaingse 


Gorald W. Johnson, An Honorable Titan, New York, Harper and 
brothors 1946, abe 50, 


The emphasis for the purpose ot this rcefcrenco is shiftcd fron 
the sido of the viry scholarly trceatr:cnt of tho man who symbol- 
ized a pattcrn of success in newspapcrdom to the philosophy of 
that pattern as am cvaluative critcria in oll worthy cndcavor,. 
That man was Adolph S. Ochs, and that philosophy was acquired 
in connection with the Chattanoora Tincs ond latcr to 
the New York Tincs in -akine it onc of thc outstanding cxample: 
of journalistic succcss in all the werld. This cyphesis, ther, 
is the lorist's justification in the mention of ‘An Honorablo 
Titan by Gcrald Johnson, 


his lorc .cmphasizcs Chattanooga as a contcr of unusucl indus . 
rinl prorress following the close of tho Wor Between the Stat 
in which an idca of bigness and greatnose cxprindcd with the 
corrcspondins philosophy of Amcrican lifc,. Deprcssions and 
reccssions may have retarded his prorrcss, but they cid not 
daripen his ardor. Hc knew not the meanire of the word fail. 
To thoso who intercsted in the great Chnattanoora from 
days of the late cirhtics, this book will be cnlirhtcning,s 


A grcat pl.ilosophy acconpanics the dcvclopment of a great 
paper ina erat city as when the author applics to our situc 
tion these remarks, ‘An indivicuel to whom torror is unknown. 
whom. gricf is a strangcr, one who has never felt himsclf in gaz 
clutch of forccs bcyond human control or stood besidc his desi, 
may be brilliant and attractive and succcssful but he docsn's 
know much", And when such a person lifts hinsclf virtually by 
his own bootstraps, there will be soicthing of the g¢lamor of a 
halo romain where hc stooc,. It is to tris focul point of ma 
mastcring that the lorist stinll bce Crawn. 


Claudia Lewis, Childron of the Cumberland, New York, Columbia 
\ 


University Frcss, 1946, $2.75. | 
Writtcn prirarily as ao study in psycholo;ical rcsponscs to sco: 
graphical backrcround, Claucia Lewis has given in her book, 
Children of the Cumbcrland, a dclincation of those factors in 
social, cconomic, and roligious backrereund which will probably 
have a comparable intcrcst to the folklorist 1s wcll. As tcachcr 
in the Surrcrvillc Nurscry Scheel in Grundy County, Tennesscc, 
Miss Lewis rccounts not only her rcrarting the nae 
tive intclligence of thcsc chilercn, thcir intonsity at play, 
their rcstraincad crotions, their snrcr, thcir devotions to houce 
life, their tceachablcness anc thcir cnthusians, but draws her 
social backrround srainst a viosaic of poverty, of illitcracy and 
of closc to naturc which give us a cistinct mores: of : tho 
culture of thesc mountain children, Many of the sturdicr traits 
of the Scotch-Irish, Dutch, Anglo-Saxon pioncers arc precminent 
here but aro stagscring agninst the inroads of "civilization” cn- 
roaching by moans of the modern highway, 


> 


Gifford A. Cochran, Grandcur in Tcnncesscoc, Now York, J.J. Austin 
Incorporatcd, Publister, 1946, $15 6 00. 


All acmircers anc lovers of the carly architecture of the South 
have a rarc treat awaiting them in this cxquisitc now book, In 
binding and format and size the volume is plcasing and casy to 
handlo, It mcasurcs capproxirn.tcly nino by twelve inches and cor» 
tains ninctcon parcs of wcellewrittecn Ccscription and historical 
information, and one hundred and ten parcs of beautiful photo~ 
graphs and drawinss of representative ho.cs. These Crawinge adc. 
much interest by showing the floor plans in any cascs, and scx. 
times alse detailed skctchcs of cspccially noteworthy sta 
balcony railin;s, anc corners of porticos, omphasizing the cu: 
itals of thcir graccful colu ins, 


The author traccs the ccvcelopnent of architectural stylo in 
Tennesscec fro: 1780 to 1860, Tho houscs picturod are those 
thought to be riost illustrativo of this dcvclop-cnt. Bc;:inn’ 
with the rustic, yct adcqua te and dignifiocd los: cabins with 
“dogetrots" or » an interesting cxplanation of 
feature is given. when an cxtcnsion to a lor structure was c. 
sircd, it was found simpler to build 2 sccond éomplstc cabin 
about ten fect fro: tho first, and to roof and floor the intc.- 
vening space == thus tho rcosulting "Aoc-trot", Today 
in southern citics oftcn copy this idca and work it into thei~ 
plans for claboratc and pretentious homes, adcing a quaint ci: 
and distinction, 


As the Tenncessce scttlcmcnts grew anc prospered, it was natural 
that intcrcest in fincr builcinres inercascc, ane the log cabins 
gradually disappcarcc, In 1784, Rock Castlic, one of tht first 
of the charming stonc houscs of Midclo Tcnnessce was built by 
Goncral Danicl Smith. It hac a ccntral doorway with - twoest 
balustracéd porch, a style which was to bccomc typical of Ten, 
osscco houscose Two rore stone mansions built also by nilitary 
mon, wore Spcnecr's Choice and Cragfcnt.* Thourh wood cnrvers 
must have bccn rare tho intcriors of thcsc threc great houses 
wero in the Feccral Stylc, anid dccoratcd with beautiful panol!ing 
and rathcr claboratcly cerved mantcls,. All of this crandcur wa 
cnjoyed at a timc whcn Indians fror the wildcrncss still mado 
frcgquent attacks. “ost of the Tcnncsscc buildcrs clung to tho 
Gcorgian and Colonicl style long after it had ccascd to be pope 
ular in pthcr parts of thc country -- perhaps bccausc they had 
access only to tho Goorrian handbooks on architccturce. However. 
much oripinality wos shown in the handling of the stylc, as it 
was modificd to suit individual requirements, and the Tennossce 
climatce Ccilings were somctincs as hirh as sixtcon fc.te 


Clay for brickemiking was plentiful in Tcnncsscc, and morc casily 
available than stonc, so it is not surprising that brick houscs 
gradually outnumbered the stonce These usunily stood in fine 
parks comparing favorably with thcir prototypcs in England, 

Among the honcs of this typc mcntioncd by the cuthor, sre Tultp 
Grove at Domclson, and Cheairs House at Spring Hill. In many 
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these brick homcs the Greck style beran to replacc tho Gcoore. 


and the carlicst of these were surprisinely barc of intore 
or ornancnt. 


In 
to 
of 
on 
to 
of 


1844 tho architcct, William Strictlandc, of Philadolphia, canoe 
Tennesscc, and to him arc attributcd Bcllo kcadec, and Belmont 
Nashvillc. two houscs, and Rattle ane Snap, (.he land 
which Rattle anc Snap was built by Gcorge Knox Polk. is said 
have boon won in a dicc fame of that namc from the Governor 
North Carolina) at Columbia, Mr. Cochran belicves rcprescnt 


the vory poak of Tenn. architcctural achicvoment, so he has trente 


od 


them at greater longth than the others, And well they desorve 


it, with thoir charming iron balcony railings, their tall graco- 
ful columns, surmountod with Corinthian capitals, and othcr dis- 
tinctivo fcaturcs, 


The reViews are riven a somewhat extended space in this 
issue because they relate, in part, to the first featured 


article in this number, 


The Spanish folk bulletins, "La Serpiente En La Medicina 


Y En El Folklore", and "Curiosos Aspectos de la Terapoutica 


Calchaqui" were brought to our exchange list throurh Pros 


fessor R.S. Boggs of the University of North Carolina and 


were reviewed for this issue by Professor Waurice A, Parke 


inson, Spanish) Depart~ent, Tennessce Wesleyan Collece, Athens, 


Tenncessoc,. The review of Grandeur in Tennessee was done by 


(Mrs, ) Martha B. Hale, Art Teachcr, also of Tennessoe Wos- 


leyan Colloreé. 


The foatured article, "Folklore of the Branch Line Rpilroad", 
by Judge Robert L. Kecle is a portion of the paper which’ 


| 
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Judge Keele read before the annual mecting at Lesinville 
in November, It is printed here for your enjoyment and 
in the hope that it may be the inspiration for other arts 


icles of a similar nature, 


We fecl that\we -ust pay a tribute here to the excellent 
work of cur retiring editor, iss Dorothy Horne, Maryvill: 
Colle;:c, Wiaryville, Tennessce, for the untiring work which 
she has done in bringing us the any splendic issucs of the 
. bulletin, ie labor in the hope that your new editor may 
somehow attain toward; this hirh roal which she has sot for 


him, 


Dr, Edwin Cy Kirkland, Department of Enrlish, University of 


Florida, Gainesville, a former member of the staff of tho 

University of Tennessee and a past sceretary-cditor of the 
Tennessee Folklore Society,. is.now sccrctary of the South» 
eastern Folklore Society of which Dr. Gcorre Pullen Jackson, 
formorly of Vanderbilt and now lecturing at Gainesvillo, is 
_ president. Dr. Kirkland points out tho meeting of the SEFS 
which is to be held in Chattanooga this year on Thanksriving 


to which members of the TFS are invited, 
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CURIOSOS ASFECTCS DE LA TERAPEUTICA CAIC’ AQUI. Ey Tobias 
Rosenberr, 147 pp. Tucunan (Republice Argentina): General 
Imprcsore, 1959, 


LA SERPI:NTE LA MEDICINA Y EN EL FOLKLORE. By Tobias 
Rosenberg. 100 pp. Buenos Aires (Republica Ar-entina): 
Ediciones del Tridente S. 4. C. e I, 1946 | 


Many take a passive intorest in the subject, a auch smaller 
number seriously occupy themselvcs in the investiration of 
folklore, but, to quote from Felix hiolina Tellez, director 
of the collection, LA GRAN AVENTURA, "Very few indeed are 
the ones who, like Tobias Rosenberg, carry to the laboratory - 
eee the soul which motivated the crcations of the prinitivs : 
peoples,” This he has achieved to a remarkable desree, besinr 
his statements not only on personal observations and findinss 
but tying then securely to those of other investirators+- 
folklorists, historians, explorers, and missionaries. 


 Curiocsos aspectos de la terapcutica Calchaqui treats of the 
healin:: criployed by the primitive inhabitants of northern 
Arccntina, In his book, ir. Rosenbers offers for the firs: 
time a ceneral panorama of the customs of those pcoples whe 
have left us so many evidences cf their artistic capacity 
analyzing: the materials they used for their cures, anc the 
desres of reason cccoripanyins the faith they held in the 
efficacy of herbs and clerents of animal oricim, Of so 

ercat importance was this book that it has become a vert%ao!- 
storehouse of information for all subsequent investiration-. 


Mr. Rosenbergs berins his work with a short but corprehensive 
study of the historical and ethnerraphic anteccdcnts of the 
Calchaqui valleys, the limits of which have nevcr been con - 
Clusively dcfinced, He follows with very bricf. discussior 
of therapeutics as practiced by the Calchaquics, neatly 
catalorcuins each type anc prescntin: vividly the "hoechicero” 
(witch doctor) who administered them, as well as the general 
aspects of physiotherapy. 


Though the author lays no claim to having included all types 
of healinge-some, he says, defy all attempts at classifie 
cation -- his list comprises such general heads as exorcisn, 
analaj;ous masic, cmpiric remedies, the secret cure, the cure 
by the apprehension of the spirit, all cateforics wide enovgh 
in scope to include hundreds of lesser and more specific 
varieties, 


The appendix treats of La Salamanca (dwelling of the Devil) 
and the toad, mortal enemy of the serpent. The part played 
by each in primitive healing, torether with the other rich 
lore surrounding them, is presentcd in a concise but schole 
arly and alto;ecther fascinating, manner, 


If Mr, Rosenberg has riven in his first book a certain unie 
versality to his treatment of the folklore of 2 comparatively 


> 
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, | restrict sed area, he has in his more recent work cqually 
emphasized the importance of the role played by one creature 
in the history of peoples the world over, This repulsive 
ana fascinatince reptile nas always bccn an intriguing topic 
of discussion,’ Tho center of a vast amount of superstition, 
tradition, terror, and adoration, the history of the serpent 
goes back to the creation, and its faccts are as many and 

a Yaricd as those of the Devil himself, 


Though the author treats his subject in the light of ita 

< relationship to the pcopies of the world, he docs it unter 
the following heads: The Serpent in Na tiv Popuiar AMGT 
Healinc, Beliefs and Super Fions ne 


infcrmaticon corcs” ing the pcepular bclicre in to 
Pepticc, and, as in his other works, the irfovm-ation is a. - 


woll- substantiated, 

Man from the berinning of time has striven to be inmortet 
and since the scrpent is the symbol of oternity, 
has been inextricably tangled with that of ths strange cm 2: 
eure. fhe tolicfs and superstitions surroundinc the vio» 
are legion, all strangely interwoven with lerend, science: 
and Biblical teachings, of dccrcasinz;, its power 
has frown through the ccnturics as if in accoréance with Phe 
popular belicf thnt it acquircs cach new strength witt. 
its now skin. lis tromendcus symbolic powor probably berr~ 
with the brazen serpent which i.oscs lifted up as a curative 
agent in = wilderness, and this symbolism has so scized 
popular imagination ail over the worlc that it occupies a:: 
important ace in sculpture, paintins, class work, tapectey 
and tho illustra ction of books, 


The healing power of the serpent is cspecially emphasized t- 
Kir, Rosenberg, It is intcresting to note that the flesh 
(raw, boiled, ronsted, burned, or powdorcd), the fat or oil, 
the venom, the skin, the liver, the heart, the cycs, and 
cven the breath of the sorpcnt are held by some to have 
miraculous powers cither of healing or of enchantment. The 
list of ills for which these various parts of the reptilo © 
> are efficacious is equally impressive: defective vision, 
fevers, cancer, vcencreal discascs, impotence (it is consid- 
“a ered equally cffcective as an aphrodisiac or an anaphrodisiac), 
small pox, carbuncles, numorous types of cutaneous cruptions, 
and cven lcprosy. A creature posscssinr such tremendous 
powcr could not fail to scize the pepulnar fancy. As a cone= 
scqucncc, monstrous practices have resultcd, in some instenees 
cven the ing of human sacrifices to tho sorponte 


Onc of the most intcrestins thinrs erowinr out of the belief 
in the therapcutic powcr inhcrcent in the serpent was the firm 
convictions of many pcoples in rcfrard to the curative power 
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of tho socallcd bezoar stones, calcarcous formations found 

in the stomachs of various runinants, supposcdly formed from 
the venom of the scrpent which bit the animal. Many storics 
wore once rampant conecrning the formation of these stones, 
The strange thing is that the bezoar stone was admitted as an 
official remedy in Londonese pharmacopacia as late as the 
middlic of the cirhtecnth century and was highly prized as — 
such, oftcn commanding an exhorbitant price on the current 
markcte 


Equally interesting is the rclationship bctwceen the serpent 
and tobacco, long considered one of the most cffective ant: - 
dotes for the venom of the snake, It probnbly stems from the 
Old Arabian story conccrning its orif¢in, in which a kind- 
heartcd man revived a frozen scrpcnt arainst his own flesh, 
was duly bittcn for his pains, suckcd the poison from the — 
wound, and in anger spat it on tho cround.s Out of this sx‘ 
the tobacco plant, 


The belicfs and mcdical superstitions conccrnine the serpent 
arc too numerous, to nention cxccpt in the most cursory manre:v, 
Howover, Mr. Roscnborg has listed some fifty of the most 
intcrcsting at the cnd of his book, Sufficc it to say ho 3 
that cven the trail left by the scrpent is considered danver= 
ous; that the viper has a strong avcorsion to any kind of 
saliva (tho chicf wcapon of tho toad acainst his cneny:)3 th 
the snake must bce killed according to a formula under 
disastrous rcsults; that some serpents bito with thoir tails; 
that it means instant dcath to view the foct of a serpent ay 
ccrtain scasons; that a prospective father should bo carcfui 
never to kill a scrpent licst his child crawl instead of walk; 
that the tone of a guitar or oven the voice of the singer may 
be greatly cnhanced by putting inside the instrument the 
rattlor of tho rattlcsnakc, Thcerc are hundreds of others of 
ao similar naturc, 


The relationship botwecn thc scrpont and sox apparently 
ates from the cnmity bctween the scrpent and the woman whic 
began in the Garden of Eden,e Althourh it has long boen asso~ 
ciated in various ways with focundity and the generative forco 
of life, the -scrpent noarly always represcntcd, especially 

in Anorica, as thc source of all the ills of woman, including 
her menstruation anc the various fomealc discascs from which 
she suffers, On the other hand, the scrpent is oftcn roproe 
sented as a creature of strange croticism, and there are 
Amcrican legends which tell of women bein; possesscd and ime 
prernatca by scrponts, The issuc of such unions, of course, 
are monstcrs in human form with the instincts of thc reptile, 
Other lesends cqually revolting tell of scrpents who ae 
into the beds of young mothers, inscrt their tails 

child's mouth to distract it, and thcomsclves such the mother's 
milk. In gcencoral the sorpont is said to have sexual relations 
with all beings which in the zoolor¢ical scale occupy a place 
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supericr to its own, 


Monstrous though many of these bolicfs, legend, and supersti- 
tions may be, Mr. Rosenborg has, in both works, an cthnogr2-: 
phic explanation for most of theme These cvaluations of the 
primitive mentality arc as fascinating as the study of any of 
the methods omployed by our modern psychiatrists, It is in 
this that one of the chicf valucs of both books lics, making 
them almost indispcnsable to the folklorist who wishcs ser: 
iously to pursuc his subject in its universal aspccts. 
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